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open for evictions in connection with 
wricul 
the 


ti mporary 


1 normal ré¢ 
tural 
courts 


irrangement ol 
The 


is been a 


practices action ol 
to date h 
holding action aimed at maintaining 
the status quo while the issue is be 
Further 


before a 


ing litigated hearings 
orde red 


there is no doubt the case 


were 


and 


final decision, 
ultimately 
will reach the United States Supreme 


Court 


Meanwhil 


ily over the 


rness hangs heavy 
The 


200-acre 


bitte 
land 
set up on the 

Shepherd 1 
with 


tent ¢ imp 
larm ot 


few Ne 


substantial landholdings 


»wles, one ol the 
groes 
in the area, was denounced by whites 
as a publicity stunt to attract 


relief for the Neg €S 


sym 
pathy and 


It's just a propaganda 


stunt, de 

clared Mayor I. P. Yancy olf 

vill I know of 
around here 

White 


men, on the 


j 
some! 


don't need 


any 
ind business 
thei 
practically the entire 
both counties, de 
the 


landowners 
advice of lawyers, 
who include 
bar associations of 


cline to discuss situation with 


strangers 
Don't 
t10n my name, 


and don’t men 
“I'm 


court 


quote m«¢ 

said one 

that | 

defendants refer 

Roll 

mighty dry laugh, I'll 
} 


niggers go down there 


larme? 
a defendant in 
case. We 
Hono 
it, but it’s a 
L hose 
to those government law 
false affidavits. Of 
course, they are all 


deral 


to ourseives 


| 


as the and laugh about 


tell you 
yers and 
ir out those 


lie s, but you ve 


got to hire yourself a lawyer and « 

fend yourself just the same. It’s most 
ly the work of some of those North 
ern They lown here 
and got the niggers all stirred up and 
told them they 
and vote, he 


We've 


a long time, 


agitators came ‘¢ 
ought to 
continued 
known this was 
and we've been trying 


reduce our nigger p¢ 


mec 


pulation Ul 


" 
} 


course, we al nanizing oul 


farms. We've got to stay in business 
Why, we ve 
chanical cotton pickers in this coun 


tv already, and each one ol 


got sixty or seventy m«¢ 


them can 


do the work of seventy-five 


We got plenty ot corn-] 


chines, and a lot of farmers 

ing to raising livestock 

need many farm hands f{ 
He cited th 


mechanized 


national 
farming and 


solidation of tarms into big 


In the 1,223 square 
Haywood ( 
of farm units dropped by 

1954 and 1959 and the 


tenants declined 


m1ies 
ind ounties, tl 
tween 
it tarm 

We 
sO many 


other 


just don't have an 


niggers any mol 
landowne! who 
emphatic in his demands 


I'm l 


mity not a det 
Federal « 


o! those 
I don't 


nig 


burt 


enjoin 
Che 

ict that 

int and sh P} 

Arkansas and other Ter 

their 


Lies where race 


and farm hands 

Ihe S 

The Fayet 
number 


isements oltering 


ounty, Arkansas 
Tenness 
Negroes 
picious olf the 
further p 
get them ou 
white man can 
trol of the 
Man 
want ten tenant 
somewheres o\ Nashful, 
iid Mrs. Turnet 


hty acres of la 


remall 


ballot 


come 


box 


his farn 


el 


. 
g 
wit tel enant 
bigger’n that? 


John Mi Ferren 


recting the 
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landowner 


ty he 


fo! 


ige 


HERI 
VOTI 


two 


tiem 


On assural 
tiie 


larms 
claim that 


the Negri 


“The 
othe 


at 


said: sheriff 


» tk 


i whe in $1 figh 
the tl roes may t the rig] o fre 
Smith Hay 


not 


going to hap 
Negi 
the Reverend 
Nashville, a leader in wood Count t th may 
Martin Luther ing outhern ye many {f then round to 
Christian Leadershi n feanwhile tio n the 
lon't 1 


, 
cnance 


pen in Mississi} 


try to 


' 
) 


vote down 


Kelly Miller 


cou oes 


? 
I 
] 
! 


snot intim 


an 
ovel the 


want 1d enjoy 
West 
like ly 


iny 


Vill 
Co 


i¢ 


in iyelt 


1s 


1 ol 


i! 


ict 
} 
} 


tl hine 


ind pred 


1e@ Ma 


landowners 


mac! 


us¢ 


hilly 


tarms 


ine 


LINCOLN and KENNEDY 


by 


RICHARD N. CURRENT 


posi 


ncoln was pre 


from the wl 


o to Memphi 


it 


Thi 


> 


February, 








1961 





neaian it 


o trick 


Kennedy to dominate fis ( 
He has fill the 


il experts S 
men who n be able en 
who are no I »bu { 
Lincoln chos The 

ire gray an ylorless 


bureaucrats. 


all com 


tween 


perhaps but 


ton Staten 
th Lincol 


hii 
has 2 little like comparing 
say, Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
Arthur. | 


whom we 


with King 
he il 1S 


than a_ historical 


, in 

vy plaved the 

Martin Gabel 
Douglas, por 
uent tor tre 

contrast to a 

rks to iit 

play had 

lly and in 
ictual words of 


had been 


bit as clear a 
yin ind Doug! 


ization 


would 
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Youth for Peace 


by HENRY S. REUSS 


DOZEN RECENT conferences on our 
} 
that we must discover ways of sharp 
its impact abroad 
ing better understandirg at home. At 


foreign aid program have agreed 


ening and obtain 
the point of destination, so the criti 
cism runs, our aid program relies too 
much upon military hardware, or up 
on grandiose steel-and-concrete proj 
ects that have little meaning to native 
peoples. Too often it is administered 
by the aloof, enclave-living, red-tape- 
bound types caricatured in The Ugly 


American. Too often our iid is short- 


stopped by reactionary 
rulers before it 


the pe yple 


corrupt or 
“trick'es down” to 

At the point of origin, much of the 
idealism which animated the Marshall 
Plan and the original Point Four con 
cept has worn thin. As every Congress 
man knows, voters who oncc thrilled 
to the vision of West Europeans striv 
ing to restore their economies, of prim 
itive peoples making the desert bloom, 
now ask embarrassing questions about 
Laos and Korea and Iraq 

This spring, the Kernedy Adminis 
tration and the Ejighty-seventh Con 
gress will be overhauling the foreign 
aid program. In there 
will figure prominently the idea of 
Americans 
the 


this overhaul, 
using a corps of young 
overseas to try to rekindle 
flickering flame of 

During the campaign last fall, can 
didate Kennedy asked “that some ap 
propriate way be take ad 
vantage of the skills, the talents, the 
devotion, and the idealism which are 
inherent in America’s young people; 
and to utilize the services of those 
properly trained, on the new frontiers 
of humanity—to aid in building dams, 
teaching schools, operating hospitals, 
establishing irrigation projects, and 


idealism 


found to 


16 


generally to help other people to help 
themselves.’ 
Within 


receive the authorative Colorado State 


a few weeks Congress will 


University study of the proposal for a 
Point Four Youth Corps For 
months Colorado State has been mak 
ing an on-the-spot study of the feasi 


SOTTIE 


bility of the project in eight unde 
Asia, Africa, 
The study 
amendment to 


developed countries in 
ind Latin America 
authorized in an 


was 
last 
year's Mutual Security Act, sponsored 
by the late Senator Richard L 
Neuberger of Oregon and myself 
The Point Youth 
Corps first came to me on a Con 
Asia 


There I saw some 


idea of a Four 
gressional mission to Southeast 
in the fall of 1957 
thing that in 
in its potential, many of the mistakes 
we had made. In the 


bodia, I 


i ash could cancel out, 


jungles of Cam 


saw a team of four young 


American schoolteachers who were go 
ii.g from village to village setting up 
the elementary schools that the French 
had neglected to provide in a hundred 
years of colonialism. The villagers and 
the young Americans loved each other, 
and I could only regret. that there were 
four, rather forty yr four hun 
dred, Americans working on _ the 
project 

4 few months later, in a 
Cornell University in Ithaca, New 
York, I suggested the idea of a “Point 
Four Selective Service for young Amer 


than 


talk at 


misfits, 
with some degree of expertness, and 
a willingness to serve their country 


icans, neither busybodies nor 





HENRY S. REUSS, Democratic Repre 
sentative from Wisconsin, has traveled 
through the underdeveloped 
the world. His was the first 
Youth 


widely 
ereas of 


proposal for a Peace Corps 





for a few years in far-off places, at a 
soldier's pay, in the greatest adventure 
of the age 

Che response 
else I 


SO ] 


there—and whereve1 


have discussed it—was electric 
made it my business to discuss 


and refine the proposal, through meet 
and with 
+} 


' 
iTicials, 


Ings convers.tions govern 


re ligious and welfare 
and 


1959 


university teachers 


and 
administrators. By the end of 


tne iegisiation < 


alling tor an ofhcial 
! The 


Congressional study was ready 
became 


tion for the study 


and the 


uthoriz: 
law in June, 1960 appropria 
in September, 1960 
June Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota introduced 
a bill 


establishment of a I 


ton made 


was 


Meanwhile, in Senator! 


providing for the immediate 
Inited States Peace 
setting forth the legal status of 


Corps. 


such a Corps in deta! 
! 


From these essent vy similar pro 
I Mtiaaly imil Dp 


posals will, Ih ype, emerge legislation 


sufhcient to bring the Corps into be 


ing before the end of 196] The 


on which Congress 
vill undoubtedly 
out within the next 


Congress can be rel 


i 
some modifications. But, 


quick acceptance by Congress 
] y 


of the study, I am highly 
that 


the (¢ 


optmistie 


orps will be established by 


law. 


\ whole series of knotty questions 


resolved before the Corps 


lity At 
sponsored a meeting in Wasl 


to he 
become a re the end of 
1960, I 
ington of representatives of more than 


sixty interested organizations—busi 


labor, religious. welfare. 
Here iTé the 


asked ourselves 


ness 


univer 


Sity main questions we 


One—What is the Corps’ purpose? 
Four main 
© To add 
programs ol 
development 
€ Toft 
for the great 
idealism in this country. 


purpose § appeal 


a human element to our 


economic and _ social 


rnish a constructive outlet 


reservoir of youthful 

€ To make available a much larger 
pool of United States overseas 
technicians. 

§ To educate some of our young 
people both for eventual service over- 
and to lend their 
future home communities in America 
2 sense of world understanding 


seas as a life work 
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the 


Two—What types of jobs should 
Corps do? 


' t © 


Four—What should be the qualifi- 
cations for membership in the Corps? Six—Should Point Four Youth 


1] eP 207 ad eT ere « ] a 
MU ar eapies — —_ Corps members be draft exempt? 


r carefull dl ractice 
t 1s arg some that service in 
c consider 


uses tl 


Three—How big should the Corps 


be? 


Five—Should the Corps be public 
or private? 
Here agai 
vocate 
entirely 
und those 
be entirely governme 
At the other extreme lem is too big 
presented to President 


Kennedy ganizations al ll, encouraging 
Professor Max Millikan of Massachu 2 plurali lires that 

Technology: “The the volunta: 1izations be con 
l lim sidered ; art « he | American 


’ 
solutior 


Ist roach req 


2unche 
. 


wit! no Tr I , I 
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or married, 
beyond the reach of the 
ictice, IVS reports that 
member has been draft 
Serv 


has in 


draft 
so tar not one 
ed upon nis re 
ice Direct ewis B 


dic ite l wi vO 


SE LECLIVE 
Hershey 
ilong with 
kind of appr the Youth Corps 


turn 


this 


Seven—How should Youth Corps 
members be trained? 


e seems agreed that a well 


! orientation yuurse of at 


least six months is necessary, divided 


between this country and the genel il 


where the membe! wi l work 
concentration 


Ameri 


studie 5 


three i | 
course 1n 


ernment: 
leveloped 


undere 
under | 


Eight—How much would the 


program cost? 


embers sign 


Pay and 
arable to 
like ex 
which is 
counte!l 


members would 


! 
innual cost for 
rps including 
transport 

d at 


ation and living facilities, is 

iround $5,000. On t 

would st $10 milliona y 

2.000 young Americans abroad 

I d-fiftieth 

ww spending on 
} 


omic ua pro 


! indre 


send many 
ofhcers to 
Nam and 
surely we 
1 } 


rato send a 


n imber ot 
Americans to train farmers and 


rifice 
drawers 
ters prove tl 


lat 
to participate iY against pov 


They 


want to invol hemselves in the af 


erty L Igri i 11Sease 


firma 
Surely 


Congres 


sist the 


18 


Our Captive Agencies 


by EDWARD P. MORGAN 


A 


ernment, Or 


book on 
part ot it vision 
is James M 
President 
His conclusi ya in 


iwlul shap most every 


future 
iwencies But 
simply 
stud 
vovernment I the sODI 


] 


politic major on uy 
} 


this have { 


all ay u 0 


laid out \ I expert o1 


bureauc le 
te 

ind influer 

to cove! 

thar 

ly 

the launching 
istration, witl 


tions tor 1 


man of the Securities 


Commission, starts with 
able 
without 


like it 
not 


conclusion that 


these 


wweNncies; 


oO! r \ ire 


] 
ind 


more 


Transportation and freight rates 1 
] 


quire radical adjustment. New fuels 


and energies, atomic and other kinds, 


t 
raise new problems of dist: 


and price structure. Communi 


satellites open whole new spectra in 


channels for broadcast 


transmission 


that 
meaning 


' . , 
been special, 


business 





EDWA V GAN is the prize-win 
tly newscaster for AFL-C 
T s adapted from two of 


commentaries on 


his article 
Morgan . recent 
Landis report 
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iminist! 
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lave been ra 


otect the public 
| 
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inst 
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Cuba's Foreign 


and Ours 


by JAMES O'CONNOR 


This is 
O'Ce 


last of a series of 


Policy 


James 


irticles on Cuba by 


spent two months studying developments 


i 


in that untry. 4 ‘cconomist at Barnard College, Mr. O'Connor 


has writl umber of professional and 


THe Epirors. 


WHE TEXT accompanying last Octo- 
innouncement ol the embar 
go on exports to Cuba finally revealed 
the | S. State Department's “othcial”’ 


theory ol How 


ber’s 


Cuban toreign policy 


Castro's 


our gov 


g accounts lor 


last 


rnment 


cours I ction 1S at public 


knowle dge lronically, in its eagerness 
to acquit the United States of charges 
State De 


own 


ol geression in (¢ iba, the 


partment betrayed its true 
motives 

rhe United alleged that the 

measures taken by the government of 

i1imed at reducing 

j ) 


vooUs and 


States 


the move 
from the 
[cannot] 


services 


i need to conserve for 
rather. 
deliberate 


> reserves 
[chey] are tl result of a 
polit policy to divert trade away 
from the United States” 


lded Among the “politically” 


(emphasis 
mo- 
tivated trade policies denounced were 
1 taxes Cuba has placed on 
commodity 
foreign exX- 
and reduction of 


rmaacad 


the specia 


flour, cigarets, and other 


imports surcharges on 
change remittances; 
ur rice quota 
In effect, the 
Fidel ¢ government of 
severing ties with this country in favor 
of the Soviet Union for 
December, the Castro regime 
labeled by the United 
S ontrolled.” 
United States thus denicted Cas- 
tool of a Soviet 
to subvert democracy in 


State Department ac- 


istro’'s 


political rea- 
sons. In 
was publicly 

is “Communist 
tro as a \ tim or a 
conspiracy 


20 


general publications. 


deliver 
the Cuban people into Communist 


bondage 


the Western Hemisphere and 


This imipression IS Sire ngth 
ened by the $1 million appropriation 
lor the reliel of 
Florida, an appropriation authorized 
by the Mutual Act “to en 
courage the hopes and aspirations of 
who 


Cuban retugees in 


security 


peoples have been enslaved by 


Communism 
lt seems that the 
State Department's expressed theory 


clear, however, 


of Cuban toreign policy is both in 


correct and insincere. 


What are some other interpretations 
that can be placed on Castro's a 
tions? To begin with, in 1958, Batis 
ta’s 


last year in 


power, the United 


States purchased fifty-eight per cent 
of the island's exports and sold Cuba 
seventy-one per cent of her imports. 
Nowhere in 
mercial 
eign 


the West were the com 
relations between two 
Was 
outgrowth of a mutually beneficial 
“natural” pattern of trade, as th 
United States has implied? Or, as Cas 
tro has time and again charged, was 
Cuba's economic dependence imposed 
on the island by the United States? 


sovel 


nations so close. this the 


Consider first the composition of 
Cuba's imports. From the Uniied 
States Cuba obtained nearly all he: 
capital equipment, a large proportion 
of her manufactured consumer goods, 
and roughly one-half of her popula- 
tion’s food requirements. Was it pos 


sible that an island rich in agricul- 


tural resources stood to gain by im- 
porting ioods and raw materials? Not 
at all. Arising from special preteren- 
tial duties tavoring North American 
(ranging trom twenty to 
per cent under the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1903 and augmented under 
the Trade Agreement of 1934 by as 
much as fifty per cent), Cuban-Ameri 

| 


can traae 


lay 
produc ts 


1orty 


patterns advanced the in 
United States’ ex- 
porters. Because our commodities 
were in this “subsidized,” Cu 
ban importers were deprived of the 
opportunity to buy in the most favor 
able markets; moreover, Cuban farm 
manufacturers, 
on this basis, were plunged 


into a state of inefficiency and 


terest nainly of 


sense 


ers and unable to 
compete 
tecn 
nological backwardness 

As a pre-condition of Cuba’s eco 
lopment, Castro 


nomic deve swept 


away the special advantages formerly 
extended to North American export 
producers so that the 


ind new 
fully 


might draw more 


upon 
land's resource potenti What 
about this policy is 


! 


opposed to politic il, 


»t Cuba, however, granted 
equivalent advantages by the United 
States? The Jones-Costigan Act olf 


1934 allotted Cuban fixed 


sugar a 
the pro- 
this country. What 


the quota price has in most 


roughly one-third, of 


cted market in 
is more 
excess of 


It would 


that Castro’s denun- 


onsiderably in 
1 market 
therefore 


f the 


oO 
i 


vears been 


the wor! price 
seem 
ciations quota system as “im 
stic’’ were vicious displays of 


inspired propaganda 


Unfortunately, w systems of 


little under- 
quota system Authored 
Americans for the benefit of domes- 


e€co- 
nomi contro.s are as 


stood as the 


tic sugar growers, the sysvem 


was detrim 


quota 
ntal to Cuba’s econom« 
First, 
had Cuba free and competitive access 
United’ States market, sugar 
loubt fallen, 
yet because the island's soil is so well- 
to the cultivation of sugar, Cu- 
ban production and sales would have 
expanded on a large scale. Jose Guer 
ra, Cuba’s foremost sugar expert, as- 
serts the increase in sales would have 
more than offset the decline in price. 


development for two reasons 
to the 


prices would no have 


suite 
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fire-bomb raiders. Samuel Shapiro put 
it well when he wrote in The New 
Repu blic, “When small pl ines based 
on Florida made repeated raids on 
in 1959], 
the State De partment was slow to ad 
mit the fact, slower 
for it, 
ures 


Cuban cities and cane fields 


still to apologize 
and slowest of all to take meas 
against such flights; it was ‘im 
possible,’ a spokesman said, to police 


such a large area.” 


Once Castro assumed power, a split 
evidently the 
American business community and its 

Earl Smith, 
the State De 
Directly 
Batista’s flight, Smith, an admirer of 
apparently tried to 


power by 


developed between 


Ambassador 
hand, 


partment on the other 


spoke man 


on the one and 


alter 
the dictator, 
thwart Castro's rise to 
throwing his support behind the ill 
fated junta headed by Batista General 
Cantillo 
Chibas, 


ment, 


According to Cuban Senato1 
i man not given to overstate 
Smith did his utmost 
Sumner Welles in the 
3) to divert the revolution into 
channels. When 
Smith reversed field, 
fell in behind Castro, pl uised the con 
duct of the revolutionary 
1959, he 
American aid to the new government 
that Smith 


(much 
as did revolt 
of 198 
more conservative 


this policy failed 


army, and, 


on January 7 recommended 


It is clear aimed to pre 


vent more than token social reforms 


by buying favors from the new regime 


with United States assistance 


Che 


Smith's 


State 


ad ic€ 


Department ignored 


and quickly turned 
down Castro's request for a $5 million 
loan and barter agre 
the | States 
subsequent mission, headed by Dr 
Justo Carillo of the Cuban Di velop 
Bank The 


lending agencies turned 


ement. Similarly, 


nited refused aid to a 


ment giant international 
i deaf ear to 
Cuba, and reportedly credits from the 
banks 


obtain 


big European sud 


denly 


Meanwhile, Congress vehemently de 


investment 


impossible to 


became 
nounced the trials of war criminals as 
“blood baths; Representative Wayne 
Hays demanded a 
against Cuba 
in prosecuting Batista’s 
When, as a result, C 
eleven Congressmen 
Cuba, 


Clayton Powell accepted 


trade embargo 


if Castro persisted 
henchmen 
istro invited 
senators to 


Adam 


while 


ind 
only Representative 


And 


22 


the Immigration Service assured Cuba 
that it would take a “long, hard look” 
before admitting to 
the most vicious of Batista’s murder 
ers, Rolando Mesferrer, he 

) 


LUCS 


this country 
now re- 


within our borders 


Evidence that the Cuban revolution 
would be had been 
1958. Un 
our Latin 
been 


no ordinary coup 
accumulating throughout 

questionably, by early 1959, 
American had 
aware by events in Cuba that Castro 
would not and could not channel the 


experts made 


revolution into New Deal-type lines. 
no doubt that 
and 
dramatic improvement in the material 
the Cubar 


making far-reaching alterations in the 


rhere was, for example, 
Castro planned an immediate 


conditions of peasants, 
structure of Cuban agriculture neces 
sary. What in 1958 was most conspicu 
ous (but least publicized) in Castro 
voluntary 
More 


istro’s lieu 


Hart, 


occupied territory was the 


collectivization of the peasants 
over, it was known that (¢ 
brother 


tenants, his Guevara 


Jimenez, and others, were 1 
not liberals: social revolutionaries, 
reformers. It is true that 


tion of their services to the 


not 
in recogni- 
revolution 
the bourgeoisie were well represented 
But 
inti 


in the first revolutionary cabinet 


our experts surely had acquired 
mations of what would eventually be 
in store for the Cuban middle-classes 
A member of the revolutionary com 
American and 
r Company, for instance 
1959 that 
This 
Department publicly 


mittee assigned to the 
Foreign Pow 
is January 8, 


said as early 


“we are running the company 
is why the State 


viewed Cuba's future as “uncertain.’ 


Yet Under 


plic itly denied that the re volution was 


ecretary Rubottom ex 
influenced 
fell 
istro only reluctantly and 
What we 
me, 
Beneath 


peasant 


Communist-inspired o1 


The 


in behind ( 


Communist Party in Cuba 


rather late in the game 


feared in Cuba, it seems to was 


socialism, not Communism 

the adoration of Castro by the 
undercur 
kind of 


inarticulate social 


masses ran a_ powerful 


rent of radicalism, a home 


eTrown pi 1gmMatic, 
ism. Linked with conditions in other 
Latin Ar the State 
Department no doubt saw the danger 
The New York Times said a 
few months ago, “Cuban 
Washington thinks) imperil not only 
vast U.S. « 


erican countries, 


in this 


policies 


ynomic holdings in Latin 
America, but U.S. prestige and influ 


the area.” And, 
briefly on the Communism issue, it 
may be recalled that as late as last fall 
Cuba, on major voted 
the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations. 


ence in touching 


two issues, 


against 


Ihe State Department then played 
a waiting game until 
gradually revealed its 
bourgeois nature. Once it was certair 
that 
United States property and political 
hegemony in the hemisphere, once Fi- 
del Castro dramatized himself as the 
the Latin American n 
Department 

mask and 


the revolution 
radical, anti 


Cuba’s socialism threatened 


savior of 
the State 
‘neutralist” 
offensive. 


isses, 
dropped its 


took the 


Step number one appeared to be 


an unceasing wartare 


Cuba, 
fix a Communist labe 


diplomatic 
aiming 


against g ultimately to 


on ti revolu 


tionary government In this 1@ State 


Department has 


60,000-0dd 


triumphed. In the 
anti-Castro Cuban 
Communism, 


bank 


The drive to quarantine Castro cul 


trom 
diplomat 


ugees 
sizable iccount 
minated in the complete diplomat 


rupture between the two countries 


partly the effect of Castro’s own im 
Formal 
tions would seem to pave the way fot 


patience. severance ot relia 


between the 
’ 


and the 


informal 
States 


( lose 
United 
counter-revolution 


ties 
gpove rnment 
losing 


exile ( 


our embassy, however, has evidently 


revived 
between 


intensified the struggle 
Right in 


countries; the 


and 
Left 
American 
government, in 
itself 

order 
Left the 
gime is politically subservient to t 
United States. United States « 

matic policy may yet backfire 


othe 
Chil 


and 
Latin 
ean particular, 
disassociated from 


to dl dit cl 


move, in Sscre 


by the opposition that 


) tir 
OT 
4 PiSASLATI 


Step number 
United States e 
ward Cuba, 
signed in part to complement diplo 
matic 
neighbors, 


two, 
onomic poiicies 


seems to have been 

moves to isolate Cuba from het 
part to pr 
domestic counter-revolution by weak 
ening 


and in ymote 


the Cuban economy 

Had the State Department not been 
aware of the complementary nature 
of foreign economic and diplomat 
policies, we would have long ago put 


an end to economic aid to Poland and 
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In Eastern Europe 
attempted throu nomi 


C to arrive 


ugoslavia 
nave gh e¢ 
sistam 


Russia and 


Meanwhile, U.S. economi 
the 


nd’s e ny. ii sum! 


policies 
collectivizauon ol 
ner, 


hastened 
: 
isiad 
or example, Castro had for the 
eing no plans to nationaliz 
firms in Cuba; the Planning 
1, in fact, had 


rporat 


just prep 


income tax sci 
nave 
mom rece 

vid t ry thereby 
yn, evidently hoping tnerepy 


to 


1oOnk 


this way, we indires 


pe ded Cuba's ec 


masses Ove! countel 


Meisler, a respe 


I 


tanicy 


ington hewspaperman Sail 


U nollicially th em 
ype in Washington) that 
toliowl 


revenues 


y lierting: r} ‘ 
eauction ot the sugar quota 
DY disconts 


1.000 Cuban 


stro Causing 


Sugar < 
a possible cul 
Cuban 

g a strain on the Cul 


key 


without 


1 
Oo face 
mong consume 


’ 


the re il to countel 


since the su 
s workers and peasants, tl 
few in number, 
opportunist 
this policy 
on his 


basis expect 


States to support ? 


Ther 
nited States 1 


against Cuba? 
ts of I 
iban vet 


exiles, SO 


support ol 


lasses, even a large-scale 
end in tragedy. First 


wo ld h 


ys the 


ve wit 
itia, 250,000 strong 
The 
of American States would 
the | 


to cope 


’ 
1 50,000 man army Organi 
backing from 
or this reason alone 
vasion authorized by this 
would be political suicide. A 
States spokesman recently 
the impossibility of invoking the Rio 
Treaty 
Latin 


such 


any in 
intry 


United 


col 
admitted 


yn 


because “public opini 
America is not 
action.” Lastly 


however remote, of Russian 


for 
is the 


prepared 
mn there 
possibility 
intervention 

Yet 


according to two sources, Cu 
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ban exiles 
trained 
military equip! 
State 
Ide] 


reported in October 


United 


gressman onso 


transport planes from this country had jcals iy in this country 


arrived in Guatemal 
counter-Te\ 
recently Dr. Ronal 
of the Institute of 
Studies at Stanford I 


rts that 


Cuban 


i ™ 
to rey 


reportec 


temala, \ 
Central Intelligence 


} 
| T 
1 


It has been 
intemper 


ous, 


helped 


have 
from serious cd 
is more, he seer 
country's host! 
text for den 
‘“liheral’’ } iro 


tC dl WUUTE 


Orel! 


This, in 


cessary and 


temper from 
»'s stubborn 


] 


1960 erals and rad 


and in 


America. It is 


i hostile 


itin true 


be com 
npromises than 
conceded 

is aS great 
believe, 


Agency for $1 mil 


ist that 
lel ( is 

1 Christian 
As i 


ind as 


revo 


rke 
tempo 
States 


iw to his own 


rs 


in 


it¢ ad St Tes 


Ly of 


social 


view 
evils 


ymising con 


ived 
His 
it least he 
efforts for 

America 


» attrib 


betr 


him 


onality 
" most 


America 
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either — or 





by SIR CHARLES P. SNOW 


This 


before the Ameri 


urticle 


is adapte 


' 
recentty 
entist bette 
erfiort has 


style DHE 


heen n 


EDITORS 


pe DISCOVERY of aton 
broke up the world of interna 

This killed a 
subject,” Mark Oh 
phant, the father-figure of Australian 
physics, in 1945 


dropped. In 


tional has 


be aut ful said 
ifter the bombs had 


intellectual terms, he 


turned 


out right. In spiritual 


I sometimes think 


he international 

remains in oth 
biol i 
feel 


the same joy 


er fields—in great areas of 
for example. Many bi 
ing the same liberation 


logists ire 
at taking part in a magnanimous en 
felt in the 
than likely, the moral 


terprise, as physicists 


More 


intellectual leadership of science 


Twenties 
and 

+ ; 
Will pass to 


biologists and it is 


among them we shall find the Ruther 
Bohrs, and Francks of the 


generation 


fords, next 


h id a 


overy of 


Physicists have 
With the disc 
with 


task 
and 
breakthroughs 


bitterer 
fission, 
technical 


in electronics 


som 


became, al 


phvsi ists 


most overnight, the 


mulitary 


most important 


resource a nation-state could 
\ larece number of 


soldier S 


ill on phvsicists 


not in uniform. So 
have remained, in the 


cieties, ever 


advanced 
since 

It is very difficult to see 
they 


what else 
have done. All this began 
Hitier war. Most scientists 
thought then that Nazism was as nea 
absolute evil 
manage. | 


coule 


in the 


as a human society can 
myself still 
think so, without qualification. That 
being so, Nazism had to be fought, 


thought so. I 


24 


and since tl 


m by ymb 
} 


unti 


nual 


on 

was 
nlimited 
most ol 


17¢ if, 
intellectual] 
scientific work pons 
mum d structi vas heen 
tellectual respec different fi 
scientific work. But 
difference 


there is 
It may be—scientists who 

ter men than I am often take this 
titude, and I hav 
it faithfully in 
that 


tried to represent 


books 


2 moral price which, in 


one of my 
this iS 


certain cir nstances, has to be paid. 


Nevertheless, it is no good pretend- 
not a 
have to obey 


ing that there is 
Soldiers 


moral price 
That is the 
foundation of their morality 
the foundation of 
morality. Sci 
and 


It is not 
the scientific 


nave to q lestion 


ntists 
if necessary to rebel 


I don’t want to be misunderstood. 


I am no anarchist. I am not 


not 


suggest- 
ing that loyalty is 
I am not that all rel 
good. But I am saying tl 
can easil' 


a prin 
saying 

into conto 
that conformity can 


for the 


otten be 
timid and self-seeking 


obediens e, Carri 


When ind 


find 


US, 


nam ot obedi 
been committed 
bellion. If you d 


im SI 


ollici il 
ir, for 


] 
1S 
ed 


one 
nd alone iw 
We can't expect many s 
it 
Is there 


them 


any tougher ground 


for 


to stand on? I suggest to you 
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that there is. I believe that there is 
a spring of moral action in the scien- 
tific activity which is at |] 

strong as the search for trut! 

name of this spring is kn 
Scientists know certain things 
fashion immediate and more 
certain than those who don’t com 
hend what 
abnormally weak or abnormally 
ed men, this knowledge is b 
shape our actions. Most of us 
id; but, to an extent, knowled 


us guts 


more 
owe 

. . LS 
science is. Unless we are 


Perhaps it can give 
strong enough for the jobs 

I had better take the n 
ous example. All physical 
know that it is relatively eas) 
plutonium. We know thi 
a journalistic fact at second-hand, but 
fact in our own experience. We 
work out the number of 

and 


as a 
can 
tific 


needs for a 


engineering pt 
nation-state 
self with fission and f 
We know tl tor 

states | 

Even 


us always ¢ 


years, perhaps fewer 


informed o 


' 
i 
these pe riods 


[his we 


We also know 
familiar with stati 


We kr 


Lact 
All this we know. We 


direct sense ti 


more lan 
because it comes from 
perience. It is part of ou 
we going to let it happen: 
All this we know. It tl 
scientists a direct and 
sponsibility. It is not er 
that scientists have a 1 
They hav 


citizens e 
that, and one 


than 
kind. For 
perative to say what the 
make them unp 
nation-states 
make 


matter. Or 


a 


one 


scientists have 


go to 
own 
than 

That doesn't 

does matter to 

must not 

risks 


them 


you and me 


count in the fa 
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For we genuinely know the risks. 
We are faced with an “either-or,” 

1 we haven't much time. Either 
we accept a restriction of nuclear 
armaments. This is going to begin, 
as a token agreement 
on the stopping of nuclear tests. The 
United States is not going to get the 
99.9 per 
been asking for. It 
though there are other bargains that 
the United States could probably se- 


just with an 


cent “security” that it has 


is unobtainable, 


cure. 1 am not going to conceal from 
that this course involves certain 
They are quite obvious, and 
them 


you 
risks 


} ne 
nonest 


no 


man is going to blink 


either.” The Y 2 
risk but a It is this 
There is no agreement on tests. The 
nuclear arms race between the U.S.A 
nd the U.S.S.R. not only 
but accelerates. Other c 
in. Within, at th 
China 


That is the 


not a certainty 


continues 
buntries ] in 
e most, six years 
l will 


\ ith- 


Sotrrii¢ ol 


and severa other states 


a stock of nuclear bombs 
in, at the 


these bombs are 


have 
most, ten years, 
going olf 

I am saying this as re 
That is the 
le, therefore, 


sk. On the 


sponsil 


certaint\ 


same duty, though in a much 


pleasant form, arises about the 


nt oOwe;rs of science For 

know, and again with the 
' ' 
Know! ye, 

fact 


physi al 


scientific 
transform the 
lId—and 
span oft 
we have a 
if 
i 


half the world live 


» and eat en 


is missing is the will. We 


g 
at Just as we know that you 


. ; 
light less 


ough 


imagit 
like people 
Staurant, ana 


fortabl,, looking out 


into the streets. Down on the pave- 
people who are looking up 

chance have 
irom ours, 
you won- 


that 
some 


that they don't li is all 


much? Do you nde we 
times feel ashame 
we look out thr ug! 


ences 
For 


world 
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The Urgent Need for 
Medical Manpower 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


CIAL IssuE which the Kennedy 
Administration wil! soon have to 
the need for a broad expan 
tl nation s supply of doctors 
health personnel to meet 
of an_ explosively 
yattern of population, dis 
The critical 


long 


medi al care 


this need has been 
knowledg 
health 
efully 


on on its 


among authori- 
field. But nothing 
focused general pub 
irgency as has the 


over the influx of thous 


eign-trained physicians in 
ed States in recent years 
igo American hospitals 
their house staffs fewer 
100 graduates of foreign medi- 
ols. Since then the number of 
trained physicians serving in 


this ( has 


pacity 


| more 


than quad 
rupled the 
innual output of about 7,000 gradu- 
ates bv 


(ne ol 


ind ¢ ynsiderably exceeds 


our own medical schools 


every three doctors now serv 


resident in hospitals 


was educate d 


ing as intern or 


in this « ibroad 


muntry 


But so serious is the shortage of doc- 


ibout one-fourth of the hos- 
staff remain 


tors that 
hous¢ 
! 


pital posi ms 
untill 

But even more disturbing than the 
quantity of foreign-trained physicians 
upon whom we have increasingly be 
come dependent is the quality of 


their medical education. 


The 


these doctors 


training of some of 
dramatically pin 
November, 1959, when 
famed British star 
Sullivan operettas, 
crushed one of his legs in an elevator 
New York City 
leg was amputated on the spot by an 
Indian intern pocket 


skimpy 

was 

pointed in 

Martyn Green, 

of Gilbert 
} 


and 
Green's 


accident in 


who used a 


26 


knife borrowed from a policeman. In 
the storm which subsequently erupt 
the 
might have been averted, the hospi 
tal involved conceded that there had 


been a delay of twenty-three minutes 


ed over whethe drastic surgery 


in answering the emergency call, and 
that the had failed to take 
along his kit of medical instruments 


intern 


or an anestheti 


heated 


In the meantime, a contro- 
versy was building up over the re- 
alien 


Ameri 


sevel ] 


quirements tor certulication 
physicians established by the 
Medi il 
other professional organizations It is 
true that the AMA must 
of the responsibility for the shortage 
that has forced 


hospitals to recruit many of their in 


can Association and 


bear much 


of doctors American 


terns and residents from abroad. But 


ironically enough, it is being criti 


i 
cized for the wrong reasons in the d 
pute which 


the State Department has recently be 


1S 


ovel standards in even 


come involved 


understand the back 
this controversy, w 


In order to 
ground olf 
get some idea of the conflicting mo 
tivations at play. Why are so many 
foreign-trained doctors coming here? 


must 


Ihe obvious reason is that they want 
to further their medical knowledge 
in advanced training facilities un 
equalled anywhere else in the world. 
Theoretically, the objective of such 
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distinguished writing on medicine. He 
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Managing Ed 
his series of articles on the problems « 
the aged 


twice been 


the Associated Press 
tors Association Award for 
£ 





training is to enable them to do a 
better job when they go back to thei 
native land tice, this end is 

ibout half 
ilien physi 


idmitted to this country have 


cians 
settled 
practice 

Much 
been evident on 
thinking behind the program pre 


here and are in_ private 
has 


The 


vid 


? 
ambiv Lience 


oul side. too 


the same 


ing temporary visas for foreign doc 


ors, approved by Congress some 


years was to m our training 


lift the 


of medical ra nm poo! 


re 
ago, 


facilities available help 
standards 
But as 


has } 


i ol 
sight 
| 


ol 


er countries 


of | hysicians 


a good dea 


state and 


' 
strong 


the 


h ive 
weed out 


members of 


Because olf growing 


qualilications ol 
alien physicians, it Ww 
1958 that the vi 
quired to pass exan 
dition of being 


to stay in the 


the 
Medi il (,rad 
by the AMA 
Association, the 
Medical g 
{f State Medi 
consist ol 
test 
The 
been devised by a gro f pl 
school teac rs and are 
to Ameri- 
the 


11n- 


examinations 


] 


choice medical ana 


test questions have 


language test 
mi 


nent medical 


patterned after those given 
can-trained medical graduates by 


National Board ot Medi il 
ers. The only difference, according to 


Exar 
the Council, is that the questions “are 
con- 


Eng 


selected as being least li to 


} 


fuse those whose com! id of 


lish is somewhat limite 
Those failing to pass the examina 
tions have been allowed to make an 


other trv for p ng grades. But so 


iSSl 


high was the rate of lure 1e 
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first series of tests that th reani wn. The b 
the tional clans 


Me il radu 


stop 
i 


have com 
Mex 
Creect 


sponsoring 
reign 


it hospit 


uncertitied 
ind the Domini 


ured by \m 
training re 


countries 


teaching 


secretary ol 
Medical Educati 
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This has been happening while a 


variety of factors has combined to 
build up the demand for medical and 
Among factors 

steady rise in our 
and educational 
phenomenal expansion of 


constant 


hospital care these 
been the 


tandard of 


have 

living 

level, the 

health nsurance, 
} 


ir e in the 


and the 
number of older peo 
ple whi re the most prone to the 
1 thus require the 
[here 


g awareness of the 


chi nit 


most me has been 


increasil value of 


care and ability 


Whereas the 


visited a 


] 


r three de 


medical increasing 


to pay for it average 


American doctor 2.5 times 


' 
1aes ago 


times ; And the 
d three 


h is now 


improved 


techniques 
of medical 
verage physi 
But it 
many 


crowd 


patients 
that 
thei 
reiuctance to 
imple 


not enough 


ills ire 
physician now 
I 


hours a week and sees 


enty patients a clay 
raises extremely 


about his 


serious 


ability to give 


the amount of time they 
{or adeqi iteé 
the time 


w developments in medi 


treatment 
to try to keep 


cine. But unless the supply of medi 


cal school graduates is stepped up be 


yond anything now contemplated, 


work 


seventy-live 


the average doctor will soon bs 
sixty-five to 
a week 


ing from 
hours 


Several official study commissions 
have concluded that from fourteen to 
twenty new medical schools will have 
to be next ten 
years if the present doctor-population 
ratio is not to slide still further. Even 


the AMA, which until recently insist- 


provided within the 


ed that there is no shortage of physi 
that the facil- 
education must be 


cians, now concedes 


ities for medical 


expanded. The trouble is, however, 


that no such large-scale expansion 
can take place without massive Fed- 


eral aid. The AMA has not only 


28 


vigorously opposed the appropriation 
of Federal funds ior new medical 
school but has blocked 
legislation to help relieve the finan- 
cial plight of the existing schools 
through grants to meet part of their 
large operating deficits. 

If the future 
skilled medical manpower are 
Fed I il al l 
both 
eligible 
‘afford a 


construction 


needs for 


to be 
ilso is 


and 


country’s 


substantial 


le 
needed to 


met, 
provide loans 
students not 


medic al 


scholarships fot 


WIS¢ able to 


education 


There has been an alarming drop 


cent ye in the number as well 


iliber of medical school ap- 


the ( 


piicants [The reasons are all too ob 


Medical training ts far 


| than 


ytractea 


more 
that 


involves 


vious 
ind expensive 
fession. It 

four years of 

medica _ two vears of h spit il 
internshi it low pay, and an a 
I I Py 


1 
ail 


S! 


ome anywher 
; of training 

other « expenses, the 

unmarri eclical student 

2? 400 a vear. While 

grants are 

} 


ottered 


some 


professional 
of the I! 
nd up ind 
of them for more than 
The result has been that 
income 


een per cent 
$5.000 
is increasingly playing 
7 


family 
a key 


mecicine. “I ‘ per cent olf 


role ir decision to enter 


medical come from the 
nation’s fam 


$10,000 


Now 


cent of the 


stuce nts 
eight pel 


ilies with incomes of 
Soutter, dean 
School of 

“That's 
to democra- 


annual 
or more,” Dr. Lamar 
of the Boston I 
Medicine, 
terribly 
cy that 
open to 


niversity 
told me 
It’s vital 
medical education should be 


any well-qualified person 


Underlying the AMA's opposition 
Federal aid program of 
for medical education is its 
long-standing any con- 
certed planning for improvement of 
health services that might become a 
stepping stone to the bugaboo of 


“socialized medicine.” Doctors under- 


recently 


wrong 


h 

ride 

to a wide 
scope 


hostility to 


standably have a interest in 


maintainin 


deep 
g high standards of medi 
cal education. So do all of us as poten- 
tial patients. But in view of organ- 


c 


ized medicine’s record of limiting its 
professional ranks, there is reason to 
suspect the motives 
line that 
expansion and 

schools would lead to 
ment interference 
ment of standards. 


the offi- 
Federal! aid lor the 
medical 


behind 
cial 
operation ot 
undue govern 
and an impair 
The problem of the 
between oul sup] ly o 
the need for thei: 
cannot be met by 
trained foreign 
the threat to 
medical care, there is 


importit 
Aside 


| } 
indards of 


doctors {rom 


our own Sli 
the moral issue 


as to whether the wealthiest nation 


in the world has the right to deplete 
the thin 


poore! 


} 


professional resources of 


countries 
Dr. Leroy E. Burney 
eral of the U.S. Public H 
ice, has summed up the 
“The United States 
obligation to share its opportun 


I 
adv incement 


Surg 
issue 


words 


for professional 
But is it 1 
that our ricl 
should depend on foreign 


less favored countries 
sense defensible 
to meet its own immediate 
medical manpower? On the 
we should be in a position 
more of our physicians to 
that need 


their medi 


assistance in 
il educatio1 I 


It is certainly 
the 
the minds 


cance in rapl 
tle for ! 
people of the ur 
tries that while 
port 


physicians to keep oul 


substantial 
ing, the Soviet Union 


soon will be, in a position 
doctors. The Russians have been 
distancing us not only in space 
pulsion but also in the trainin 
medical personnel. It is reported t 
are now 180 Soviet ph 
100,000 population as agains 


TO 


of 


' 

| 

I 

r 

“4 
} 
I 


ind 


: 
Russians 


of fewer than 14] in this country, 
the figure planned by the 
for 1965 is 220 physicians for every 
100,000 persons. Russian doctors are 
But 
so urgent are the medical needs of the 


not so well trained as ours are 
new and underdeveloped nations that 
the availability of Soviet physicians 
regardless of their caliber, may be- 
come an important 
us. 


weapon against 
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Wind of Change 
in Central Africa 


by CLYDE SANGER 


worst, 


il Afri 


htmare never 


1 Conservative 
this Feds i 
olonial secretary at that 


was a big businessman, Oliver 
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rider. So the Federation began, over 
the objections of nearly every articu 
late African 

Now, 


in 1ts pre sent 


seven years later, federation 


form has proved a 
this is agreed by 


th se 


failure everyone 
vested interests in 
Welensky, who 
federal 


few 


except with 


it, such as Sir Roy 


succeeded 


Huggins as 
minister in 1956. But 


it should be 


prime 
can agree 


on how changed. There 
have been reports from constitutional 
commissioners, rejoinders from econ- 
different 


It is all conflicting and con 


omusts, four conferences in 
l Ol don 


fusing 


hethe 


one’s own view depends on 
the 
brought 


Ww believes 


federal 


economi 


ol not one 


association has 
benefits to all the territo1 
the 


Rhode Sla 


ies and has helped to liberalize 
of Southern 
government 


4 


things 


} } . 
racial PoOLicies 


The British 
both these 
Nyasaland 
about eleven million dollars from the 


' 1 
federal 


believes 
have happened 
receives an annual sum olf 
rovernment to help develop- 
has gone 


rvices, and 


mostly 


roads, 


ment this into 
health 
federal 
Nyasaland tet 
government (which is still 
British Ollice 
ible to treble its expendi- 
e€xX- 


postal Se 
iuse these are 


But the 


SCTVICCS be 


rial 


e} the Colonial 


re on frican education, for 


imple, because it no longer has to 


I 
build major roads hospitals, post 
Northern Rhode 
contributed most 
but hi: 


ff a federal “cushion” to 
yn. When, in 1957-58, cop- 


offices, and 


sO on 
it is argued, has 
federal 


funds 


s gained the 


the economy was 
part 
and 


industries. 


per prices slumped, 


sustained in large by Southern 


Rhodesia’s tobacco secondary 


manufacturing Southern 
enormously 
Salis 


city 


Rhodesia has gained 
’ 


from federation; its capital, 


Africa's 


association 


bury, has been boom 
The fecer il 


tracted great 


has also at- 


overseas investment, 
the 


hydro- 


making possible, for 
dollar 


project 


instance, 
Kariba 


250 million 


electric 


Federation has also changed racial 

Southern Rho 

proponents claim. The colo 
} 


moved in the 


outlooks in esia, its 
bar has 
been rv civil st 
trace 
laws, under which 


pocketful of 


rvice, in 
hotels. Pass 
Africans 

identification 


unions, in some 


must 
carry ? 


30 


A new 
boat 
very far yet. These 
which Macmillan’s 
acknowledges, while 


have been relaxed. 
course has been set, even if the 


cards, 


has not sailed 
are arguments 
government 
urging the 


government to 


Southern Rhodesian 


crowd on more sail. 
African leaders dismiss these argu- 
The reforms 
little or nothing in practice, 
The may be inte- 
grated in the civil service trade 
but whites have rules 
to ensure they remain in command 
The bulk of federal loan 
were sunk in Kariba, on the border 
Northern and _ Southern 
Nyasaland’s Nkula 
scheme is pigeonholed 
have 


ments utterly so-called 
mean 
they say races 
and 
unions, made 
funds 


between 
Rhodesia, while 
Falls 


and its 
only 


powe! 


main towns water for 


seven hours a day 


\frican agri 
the 
development of European secondary 


culture has been sacrificed to 


the has be 
unbalanced, African 
} 


ho could provide the 


industry, and conomy 


come SINCE 
farmers W 
ot a 
left to grow 
ford 
illustrating, 
Southern 
the the 


base 
have been 
Ox 
have books 
the examples of 
and Nyasaland, 
when two 


broad cash economy 


subsistence crops 
economists written 
with 

Rhodesia 
ry that, countries 


of different stages of development 


are linked, the more developed will 

and the other lag 
behind. 
become for 


prospet still more, 
even farther 


h iS 


“Partnership” 
Africans a 
use with bitter scorn. 


word to 


It was this feeling of injustice that 
led the tough but kindly Nyasas to 
call Dr Banda back from 
forty years which be- 
gan with philosophy courses at the 
University of and ended 
with a medical practice in Britain 
Ghana. Banda recalled for 
a single purpose: to destroy the 
Federation and bring Nyasaland to 
self-government. Time 
Britain seemed to have 
Welensky to give the 
full independence as a 
the federal 
conterence, 


Hastings 
abroad, years 
Chicago 


and was 


was short: 
agreed with 
Federation 
dominion at 
constitutional review 
which he persuaded 
Britain to hold at the earliest possi- 
ble date—1960. 

Banda 


wrecked 


swiftly 
Eight 
N yasas 


and Nyasaland 
Welensky’s _ plans. 
months after Banda’s return 
fifty were 
revolt had been 
remarkably 
non-violent, despite the wild stories 


and shot 


The 


spontaneous 


rose in revolt, 
dead by 


Troops 


almost and 


kill all 


Britain sent 


inquiry le d by 


“massacre 
Europeans and 


bf a plot” to 
Asians 
commission ot 


a judge , 


out a 
Justice Devlin, whose pro 


sympathetic report 1s prob 


1 


foundly 


ably one of the most important docu 
| 


ments in colonial archives The 
British 
the intens¢e 
by Africans for 
than a 
detained in 


first time olf 
universal hatred felt 
Federation. Although 
Nvasas were 
and camps Lor 
Devlin re 
brushed aside 
1959's 


learned for the 
and 
more thousand 
prisons 
months, and the 
was shamefully 
Macmillan 


general 


several 
port 
while was winning 
his new colonial 


un Macleod, set 
situation at the beginning 


election, 
secretary, I ibout to 
rescue the 
of 1960 
Macleod 


pe rsonal 


take 


any 


flew to Rhodesia to 
responsibility tor 

Banda’s 
release from prison in April; Welen 
sky had predicted there would be 
riots. Instead, Nyasaland was suf 
fused with joy. 1 covered Macleod’s 
trip, and the way the surly stares on 
Thursday turned to gay 
Friday wonderful to see. Four 
months later, Macleod m ! 


inaged to 
get agreement on a 


trouble which might follow 


Wwavcs nm 
was 
new constitution 
Nyasas a 
the 
representa 


for Nyasaland, giving the 
majority in their legislature ove 
British officials and the 
tives of the few white settlers 


Britain has followed the 
policy with her other protectorate, 
Northern Rhodesia. The 
ances there have been less severe, 
through lack of nationalist spirit 
among Africans, but the 
emphasis on Gandhian non-violence 
by their leader Kenneth Kaunda 
However, the problems of change are 
greater, 
population is eight times as large 
65,000 as that of Ny isaland, 
many are tough-minded South 
Africans Copperbelt 
Nevertheless, it clear that 
Britain intends to give Northern 
Rhodesian Africans a majority in 
their territorial legislature this year, 
one step short of self-government 


same 


disturb 
not 


through 


somewhat since the white 
about 
and 
drawn to the 


seems 


The odd country out is, of 
Southern Rhodesia. Only about 
Africans are voters on a roll of 
70,000, and nearly half the electorate 
white 


course 


5.000 


fear 
Africans 


comprise artisans who 


their jobs will be taken by 
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unless Europeans remain in political 
Ihe white politicians put it 
They 


P ] 
control 


another way. say, Govern 


ment must remain in the hands of 
responsible 


500 Af 


CIVILIZ¢ 1 and 

In February, 1958, some 
arrested on the orders of the 

premier, Su Edgar Whitehead, 

’ 


said frankly It is a very 


icans 
were 
who 
ancient 
tradition of the British people that 


governments should defer action 


against subversive movements until 
actual rioting or bloodshed has o« 
curred My does not 
subscribe to None 
trial 


rsion, 


government 
that tradition 


500 was ever br ) ight to 
prove his ch irges ol subve 
ly two years later 


neal forty-three 


were still in prison or restricted in 


remot arCdas 


_ in economiust-larmer! 
deafness, poor sight, and 
many of the 
Rhodesian life 


a poli Vv ol 


from 
Southern 


has followed 


bac he lorhood 


realities ol 


timia re 


coupled with almost 


form vicious 


f African political move 
his rule, the Southern 
government has passed a 


} 
ler ibI rd 
aetention, pudii oraer, 


and curity acts which are as re 
edom as 
\“ rid 
Whitehead has 
that Brit 


remaining 


strictive of individual fr 


iny in the non-Communist 
Having 
blandly 


render her few 


done sO, 
demanded 
powers yvver the Souther 
sian constitution, oltering 


} 
allow three 


change to 
cans to enter his fifty 
ment 


it was Britain to do about the 


situation, particularly about 


i 
Rhodesia, where ra 
deteriorat 


whi h 


been illed: Atri 


have died 


hundred 

answer is simple: Su 

and impose a 

order The answer of Whit 
! Welensky, who both be 


1é party 


stitution 


oe oe equ 
in oul 


pace at 


own 


change 
be Pun to rec 


talions of regular Europ 


troops 
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for internal duty, and the 
this is to be deducted from 


security 
cost ol 
social services. 
Britain's answe! 
Macmillan, knows than 
to rush bull-headed at problems and 
tl kind ol 


nat this 
get better of its 


was typical ol 


who bette: 


k nows 
problem does not 


own accord if you just look the other 


equally 


com 
Monckton, 
1iXel 


way. He set up an advisory 
Lord 
reputanvion is a 
Minister of Labor was su 
The task of the Monckton 
Commission Mac 


Federa 


mission under 
whose when 
he was 
prem 
was, according to 


millan, “to advise how the 
tion may best go forward The 
Monckton Commission, 
unsupported by | 


party leade 


ilthough 
Liberal 


s who disliked its narrow 


ibor and 


terms ol and bovcotted by 
the African parties, produced a re 
port that 
eral powers be returned to th 


reterence, 
recommending many fed 
terri 
which Africans 


given far greater 


torial legislatures, in 
should be 


sentation 


ré¢ pre 


However. because it con 


sidered ‘ leral structure necessary 
} 


regul ana ¢ yntrol ne econo 


iy, the | 1SS10 (on which 
owertul 


presentatlves { the Federal 


there was a group ol 
and 


Southern Lhod governments) 


recommended retaining the 
knile 
racial parity in 

remarkable 
Monckton Report was the 
neal 


issembly, but with the 


leature 
Monckton had persuaded 


to ck 
traditional atti 


resentatives 


was pl inned 
the key 


revicw 


docu 
conte 
London in De 

the next 


sul 


Welensky 


important 
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the Commission for the territorial constitutions of patient for results, and are not pre- 
should have the the Rhodesias. A jy ago White- pared to engage in months of 


under iin head threatened that his government’ Britain's tacti e 
rgued that the could not stomach being associated resumed in January in Salisbury 
is Outside their in a_ federation with two the to bring home to the white dele 
a result, the governments dominated by xtrer and to the white electorat 


s in tl 


scarcely been black nationalists.” Recently | I them, the fact that there 


two weeks olf been quiet on this subject, because ternative to a much m 


ley were ad he realizes the terrible economi constitution if racial turmoil 


consequences to his country ne avoided. 

alternative, secession. But i Britain wants to keep 
at I 

y } ntl 

most certain that most tin territories together as an 

unit, and the Africans aré 

to this as long as there is 


dominated federal gov 


Rhodesian whites will ré 
British against an African majority coming 
the Afri to power in Northern § Rhodesia, 


rested onlv in even though their fellows in North trolling the economy 
ym of then ern Rhodesia have come to ing the enormous 
so that the this as inevitable. If, come between white 
become more hey are asked t wallow radi 1 al would be prepared 
and the terations thei nstitt n, , , 


Structure Ol ) 


peopit 
nad social re they may 
by Africans, ultra The phrase Boston 
ty’’ is commonly heard and 
Welensky 1a in Africar 
, rio! the review talks failed, “‘tl pe leral Assembly 


WW 


Whitehe: " sonally would not be prep liking. But Welensky is 1 


nsive iste; cept that Rhodesians have less guts ly to accep ther. In h 


than the American colonists.” ised to challenge all « 
Ihe 
] 


( comparison is of course ab ner boxing bouts 
nds that Brit surd. The 


L 
) 


is no chance of 200,000 prize: it would be remarkable 


¢ 
powers,” Brit Southern Rhodesian whites building \ to step into 


ling oblivion 


it down a country like the United Stat early fifties from the high 


he whol the Africa f 1961. If Southe which he has climbed. And 
onstitution, Rhodesia seceded from the Feder: as he fights for the prese 
considering tion, it would speedily fall under tl composition and powers 
‘ i 
a larger part sway of the Union of South Afri le) government, his 


has got Wel Most Southern Rhodesian whites den wing of white voters 


on of the — this and say, “it will just mea 
progress has pull in our belts for a 
talks about the’ of years.” It will mean nothing 
ons the sort, if Northern Rhodesia 
It is good also that Nyasaland erect tariff barriers 
looked on his task of Southern Rhodesia’s secondary 
om the Federa dustry 


From being what Oli 
called ‘a great expt 
partnership,” the Fee 


| 
yn than a politi Macmillan clearly sees the risks of com: ifter the cold 


shown him pushing the Southern Rhodesian irmament—Britain’s 


government too fast, for there is a Jem. Yet. as every Ame 


great danger that it might be swept if ignorance ol 


returned to his coun by the emotions of its electorate into rainst. other races 
ristmas, joyously disastrous secession. On_ the 
n is dead. It hand, the African leaders are 


away, the probl 


swiftly. There 
( ite and an nationalist 

men dedicated 
country and 

Possibly Tanganyika 


more construct- large part in savil 


Cel 

: an’ ] its twinkle-eyed chief minister 
is back on the a ‘ Ny Ly 
Rix las, al empor \ . , ‘ 


Cr 


min govern 


erere, has alrea 


whites in irk 
Troubl ill con in | from reason to fear the 
the white lectorat of Southern is frequently wis¢ 
lesia react ivainst the well as black m« 


tide. 


> 
rho 


changes which Britain may support 
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THE PRISONER 


by MURRAY KEMPTON 


future 

leliver when 
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live He went 
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Liv to 
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nent of Willard 
that of [John 
the many others like him.’ 
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that history. In De 
went to the New 
of Cor 


term I[o! 


’ 


prison! 
it has upon 
now 
cember 
Hamps! 
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ire 
ection to serve 


affronting Attorn 


ips were 


refused 


United 


House 


lefinite 


cy General 


Wyman; after 355 days, the State hav 
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opaque and the 
gave 


roommate 


gyrown 


he 


in 


y 
5 


man, 


old 


He 


rection 


remecn 


might 


round trips 1 dic 
But 
aU 


is seeing 


this is 
things 
tence or stumbling 


you would be takings w steps and 


you were hitting the \ I suppose 


it is so that the dif 


ference anc hat we will 
ber it wall that 
they put men in 

A faculty 


sity of Penns, 


remem 


every Un 


member at the Univer 
lvania wrote to him and 
asked his permission to gather 
hy 


[ ywreth 
er a group ol persons ea 
would offer himself 

Supreme Court 
in prison in | 

Willard I | 

ery blandishment 
cepted this one 
tude It 
he had 
evel 


to 


' 
naus, 


lu want 


And some 


wil 
an ide: 


fitted 


become mort 


before in his seventy 
le 4 ~<] YDeTIeT > 
idea of snared experience 

of the off 


son to know 


seems to have come 


is, of course, no ré¢ what 


would have th yught ot the 


had lo P r 


the judg eno 


proposal if anything 


ti 
break and th 
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New York Post, re 


hours w Willard 


ently spent severe! 


phaus 


he 





he had 


said, 


of the 
Id lock 
d it would 

But 


sulfering 


Uphaus 


pre, to think 


’ 
peo 


me 


u rh 


and thank 


} 
had 


iey let u 


known very 





pr isoners and 


little 


strange 


other they 


very 


about the 
had cared 
cause he 
they 
Hampshire not easily 
tne 
himself on an 


him be 
odd and 
citizens of New 
that 
engage 


than of 


ibout 
was and 
wert patriots 
convinced 
Attorney-General would 
er! and othe! 
Sil ple pUsLice 

And vet they were lonely, and, after 
hile, as Willard Uphaus sat 
prison alone on the upper tier, the 
whom he « 


aw in his 
vuld not 
could 
see the pictures of their children and 
talk 


the trouble 


men below him 


set put oul mirrors so that he 
with them about their debts and 
; which had brought them 
there. It their loneliness that he 


Was 
remembers most 

The worst of times was the day the 
visitors were 


The 


sh ive 


suppose d to come. 


expression was ‘taking a 


They would take a shave and 
iirro! ind then no- 
There 


a criminal intent 


stand before the 


body would come so lew 


They 


free and they felt 


wert 
of them with 
felt when they 
they 
loved them. | 

When you are 


and without a lawyer, then God help 


wert 


when were in prison that no 
ised to think to 


without friends 


body 


myself, 


you 
phaus 


Willard Uj 


from them because he 


was” different 


h id 


day 


friends 


He always, on that one 4 week, 


had too many visitors for his quota 
And 


$3,700 letters He used to set 


around his cell, 


State ind 
looked, 


oll 


iltogether he said, “I got 


them 
sorted according to 
nation of origin. “It 


he remembers, “like a post 


thinks of him alone in his 
ie thinks of Justice 

his chamb rs, hope 
anyone 


' 
us how ashamed oul 


is listening, te 
children’s chil 
put Black 


and Douglas in the 


dren will be of us who 
Warren 
minority 
And yet 
side are bitter and Willard l 
in is not. He say 

lad that he 


and 
and Uphaus in jail 

those of us who are out 
phaus 
s that he is 
and 


henceforth 


had not caved in 


had not informed, but 
I 


1e says nothing which is smug and 


nothing which is vindi 
“I often think that ere t be 
something that lo for 


Wyman 


“For I am 1 


Louis 


} 


is anyone outside 


Restless he remains at seventy, 


restless and wondering what he can 
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do with the years that remain of his 
life. It is not given to many of us, 
old, to be offered the 
that he was offered, and it 
is given to even fewer to accept it as 
bravely as Willard Uphaus did 

He seemed to me once 


when we are 


“3 
) nve 
challenge 


and I was 


wrong—before all this happened, an 


old bore who talked much. He 
had gotten himself talked about as a 
Communist fellow-traveler; we spoke 


too 


of his mistakes as a way of describing 


our own virtues. Now we can neve! 


do that again; for we are his debtors 
so long as we live. His grace stands 
proving us wrong 
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Conflict on the Campus 


by ERWIN KNOLL 


ofhi- 
the 
Reverend James Morris 


emg. UNIVERSITY has 
cially closed the books on 
case of the 


I iwson, Jr 


Che 


spring 


coh f 


and 


ersy which raged last 
and threatened 
to tear apart one of the nation’s most 
private universities has 


been resolved by a compromise offer- 


summer 
respected 
ing everyone involved the opportu- 
to save face, while making no 
one very happy 


Vanderbilt's Chancellor 
Branscomb has said: 


nity 


Harvie 
“This matter is 
now closed and except for necessary 
details will not be further discussed.” 

Yet Lawson's expulsion and its aft 
ermath is the topic of 
students and 
the fall to 
the red brick buildings set pleasantly 
among oak and 
Vanderbilt’s rambling campus in 
Nashville, There is rea- 
son to believe that the university may 
continue to pay for years, and perhaps 


number 
the 
returned in 


one 
discussion 
faculty 


among 
who 


magnolia trees on 


Tennessee. 


decades, for a series of impulsive and 


emotional actions 


which 
Negro “sit-in” movement 
and its more recent church “kneel-in” 
manifestation, raises important ques- 
tions ol 


The dispute over Lawson, 
involves the 


religious conscience, aca- 








demic freedom, and civil 
review of the conflict serve to 
illustrate the kind of likely to 
form a recurrent pattern in Southern 
and border areas in the years ahead 


rights. A 
may 
crisis 


Vanderbilt, founded in 1875, plays 
an important role in the local com 
munity. Its medical school provides 
much of the city’s hospital care. Its 
divinity school, the Lawson 
controversy centered, furnishes 
ministers for many parishes in the 
area. Its liberal arts and professional 
much of the 
business and professional leadership 
of the region. Its intellectual and 
cultural activities have helped give 
Nashville the proud title, “the Athens 
of the South.” 

Seven 


where 


was 


school alumni constitute 


Vanderbilt be- 
came one of the first private universi 
ties in the South to admit Negro 
graduate students, though it stipu 
lated that it would enroll only 
who could not find comparable edu- 
Negro institu- 


years 


ago, 


those 
cational programs in 
tions in Nashville. 

One of the Negro students at Van- 
derbilt was James Lawson, a person- 
able and energetic thirty-two-year-old 
ordained Methodist minister from 
Massilon, Ohio. He had come to 
Nashville as a field representative of 
the pacifist Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, and had enrolled in the divinity 
Had all gone well, he would 
have received his bachelor of divinity 
degree last June 

Lawson's background included serv 


S< hool 
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Reaction to the expulsion order 
was swift and vehement. Lawson said 
Vanderbilt acted “unfairly” and 
“without regard for its responsible 
goal as a great university.” He 
charged that Vanderbilt officials per- 
mitted “character assassination to be- 
their guide as to whether a 
student remains a responsible mem: 
ber of the academic community, and 
they have equated a mature, disci- 
plined, non-violent movement with a 
‘panty-raid.’” 


come 


Eleven members of the divinity 
school faculty protested the expul- 
sion, saying they saw “no adequate 
justification.” Disavowing any part 
in the university's action, they noted 
that Lawson “has been a respected 
student, and we continue to hold him 
in respect.” Dean J. Robert Nelson 
of the divinity school, the leader in 
the faculty protest, announced that 
the five non-signers also “respect Law- 
son as a person and support him 
morally.’ 

Lawson's fellow students in the di- 
vinity school issued a statement call- 
ing the expulsion “a grave error” and 
“a violation of Christian conscience,” 
adding: 

“We support the right of the Negro 
community to focus attention on un- 
just denials of their rights as Ameri- 
can citizens, although some of us have 
reservations about timing and specific 
methods used in this case. We sup- 
them in this time of 
through encouragement 
financial assistance.” 


crisis 
and 


port 
moral 


Some critics of the expulsion order 
contrasted it with Vanderbilt's offi- 
cial attitude toward English Professor 
Donald Davidson, continued 
teaching while serving as president of 


who 
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the Tennessee Federation for Consti- 
tutional Government, a militant seg- 
regationist organization. But Brans- 
comb replied that the two cases were 
not comparable: a careful check of 
Davidson's activities had indicated 
that the professor always stopped 
short of advocating violation of the 
law. 

The divinity faculty, led by Dean 
Nelson, at once began quiet negotia- 
tions with the Vanderbilt adminis- 
tration which, the professors hoped, 
would lead to Lawson’s reinstatement. 
One plan was to have him apply for 
readmission to the summer session. 
Under the regulations, admission of 
a candidate is a prerogative of the 
faculty. 

Meanwhile, the controversy re- 
mained very much alive. On March 
22, some 150 divinity school alumni, 
in Nashville for the annual Cole Lec- 
ture Series and the dedication of a 
new million-dollar divinity school 
quadrangle, adopted a resolution re- 
questing Lawson's reinstatement. At 
dedication ceremonies on the pre- 
vious day, the alumni had _ heard 
sharp criticism of the expulsion from 
Dean Liston Pope of the Yale Univer- 
sity divinity school. During the lec- 
ture three outstanding theo- 
logians had voiced similar views, and 
two had offered Lawson scholarships. 


series, 


At month's end, swamped by tele- 
phone calls, letters, and telegrams, 
the university began distributing a 
statement signed by the chancellor 
The Lawson case, it said, 
simply the issue of how far and under 
what circumstances a student may 
announce publicly his intention to 
carry on an organized mass program 
of violation of the law, and ask the 
university to keep him in good stand- 
ing and thus provide a base for his 
program 


“involves 


As the debate continued, it devel- 
oped that Lawson's support, while 
articulate, was not unanimous, or, at 
least among the students, even domi- 
nant. On May 5, Vanderbilt students 
voted 775 to 362 to withdraw from 
the National Student Association, 
which had expressed support for the 
sit-ins and dismay at Lawson’s 
dismissal 

The Vanderbilt Board of Trust 
met May 21. The lunch counters had, 
by then, been quietly desegregated. 
Without specific reference to Lawson, 
the trustees routinely approved all 


actions taken by their executive com 
mittee in the previous six months— 
including the expulsion. Nine days 
later, Chancellor Branscomb over- 
ruled the divinity faculty and denied 
Lawson admission to the summer ses- 
sion. Dean Nelson and ten professors 
resigned. 

Nelson, who submitted his resigna 
tion to the chancellor effective Au- 
gust 31, attributed it to flat 
refusal to grant the faculty of the 
divinity school the privilege of ad- 
mitting Mr. Lawson for further study 
to earn his degree.” He added: 

“The destructive effect of your de 
cision upon the confidence and mo 
rale of the divinity faculty and others 
in the university is clearly evident 
Equally damaging is the effect upon 
numerous students. The future of 
the divinity school is gravely 
imperiled. No one can predict how 
long it will take for the damage to 
be repaired. In spite of all the excel 
lent things you have done to build up 
the school in recent years, the respon- 
sibility for this critical situation is 
your Only you, sir, could have 
restored integrity to this school by 
making right what had been done 
wrong.” 


“your 


now 


own 


Ihe professors who resigned cited 
the failure of “three months of steady 
negotiations with the university ad 
ministration,” but deferred 
ignations for a 
with accepted 
due regard for the 
students.” 

As messages of support and offers 
of employment poured in to the pro 
fessors from divinity schools at Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Southern 
Methodist University, among others, 
a number of students 
plans to leave the university and sev 
eral graduates mailed their degrees 
back to Vanderbilt The three re 
maining Negro students in the divin 
ity school withdrew, charging that 
Lawson was expelled “at least par 
tially on the basis of race.” A univer 
sity spokesman denied the charge. 

“Mr. Lawson was not dismissed be 
cause he is a Negro, but in spite of 
it,” he said. 

On June 1, Lawson enrolled in the 
summer session of the Boston Univer- 
sity theological school, where he 
would receive the bachelor of divinity 


their res 
year “in accordance 
procedures and with 


t 


welfare of our 


announced 
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legree upon completing three courses 

The executive committee of the 
Vanderbilt Board of Trust, meeting 
June 3, accepted Dean Nelson's resig 
nation and offered his post to Dean 
Walter J. Harrelson of the University 
of Chicago divinity school, had 
previously agreed to come to Vander- 
bilt this fall as professor of Old Testa 
ment. Harrelson took the offer under 
advisement and announced that he 
would accept if Lawson rein 
stated, Nelson retained as a full pro 
fessor, and the others persuaded to 
remain on the faculty 


who 


were 


In the next few days there were 
persistent reports that at least twenty- 
five other members of 
were planning to resign—including 
the dean and 
keads at the 
medicine and a 
of the faculty in physics, chemistry, 
and political science. One professor 
told 4 reporter: 

“There is 
that most of us will leave if this situa 
is not settled to the satisfaction 
of the divinity This 
is not a question of Lawson 
alone, although he is vital to it. But 
it is also a question of whether we 
have a university here or simply an 
institution that acts like one part of 
the time.” 

The Nashville Banner, the 
conservative of the 
papers, declared editorially that Van 
derbilt be better off 
faculty members 
to resign over the L: 
But such community organizations as 
the United Church Women, the 
Nashville Community Relations Con 
ference, and the Nashville Association 
of Churches urged settlement of the 
dispute on terms that would keep the 
professors at the university 


the faculty 


several 
important 
substantial 


department 
school of 


majority 


absolutely no question 


tion 
school faculty 


just 


more 


two local news- 


would without 
who would ¢ hoose 


iwson incident 


Four days after he was offered th 
deanship of the divinity school, 
relson with the chancellor 
other 


met 
administrators to decline 
post and resign from the faculty 
said he had been “unable to assist in 
the settlement of the difficulties in 
the divinity school which have re- 
sulted from the university's dismissal 
of James M. Lawson, Jr.” 

At the first general meeting of the 
Vanderbilt faculty in thirty-seven 


February, 1961 


years, the chancellor defended his ac- 
tion, denied that Lawson’s race had 
been a factor in his dismissal, and 
that more than thirty stu 


rec alled 
dents who had joined the sit-in move 
ment had not been disciplined in any 
way by the university 

“I do not believe the divinity school 
should be destroyed over one, single, 
and 
audience in tears 


complex issue,” Branscomb said, 
turned from his 
The trustees’ ymmittee 
promptly expressed full confidence in 
the chancellor directed him to 
take whatever action he deemed nec 
His response was to accept the 


execullve c 
, 
ana 


essary 
previously-deferred resignations of 
the ten divinity professors 

On June 9, with the medical 
faculty intermediaries, a 
compromise plan was agreed to by 
Branscomb, Board Chairman Harold 
Vanderbilt, the divinity and 
It would have brought the 
back to 


his examinations 


serving as 


faculty, 
Lawson 
expelled divinity 
Vanderbilt to take 
and receive his degree, and it would 


student 


have wiped out the resignations of 
the divinity faculty, though Nelson 
would still be expected to leave 
The plan was quickly 
the executive committee 
“shock” at the 
161 Vanderbilt 


petition asking the trustees to “re 


rejected by 
Expressing 
committee’s action 
professors signed a 


solve the crisis without delay 

A week acting for the 
entirely on his 
without consulting the 
Branscomb settled the matter—at 
least to the extent that it is likely to 
be settled. After 
ments for Lawson's 
citing 


first 
initiative 
trustees 


later, 
time own 


and 


reviewing the argu 
and 


“unassailable 


dismissal 
the university's 
in admitting Negro students, 
the chancellor declared 


“ 


record’ 


A campus-wide controversy draws 


into itself many other issues, becomes 
charged with emotion, obscures the 
original issues, and becomes a general 
controversy which does great harm to 
a university whose good will in this 
area has been demonstrated. It 


be ended.” 


must 


Branscomb spelled out these terms 


€ Dean Nelson would be relieved 
of his duties at once. 


§ Lawson would be permitted to 
receive his degree on the basis of 
transfer credits from Boston Univer- 
sity or examinations at Vanderbilt 


¢ All members of the divinity fac 


be given ten 
resignations. 


ulty but Nelson would 


lays to rescind their 


Nelson commented 
personal 
over Mr 
reached after dreadful 
reputation of the univer 
sity and the faculty 
concern ot ma ot us at 
that 


Chancellor Branscomb’s 


decision on the dispute Law 


son has been 
loss to he 
morale of the 
The main 
this moment is to 


restore repu 


tation and morale 
“Reputation can be 


wrillir } 
Willingness and 


built on the 
the univer 
and 


ibility of 
social 
ina rather than de 
manne! The spirit of the 
faculty depends on the restoration of 


meet intellectual 
creative 
fensive 
confidence in the university as a place 
freedom ol 


’ } os 
ression an acuion 


where complet respon 


sible thought, ext 


secured 


It is my earnest hope that condi 


tions at Vanderbilt wil 


ducive to the renewal ol 


soon be con 
the divinity 


setback And 


I can no longe! 


after this terrible 
that 


this school , 


school 
iy regret 


rt ' 
a A! 


pra 
i 


Nelson released his 
the fa 


might 


lle agues on 


ulty from any obligation they 


feel toward him in the 
and alte: 


made to 


matter, 
some muttering about being 
“crawl,” all but one of the 
divinity professors withdrew their 
resignations They 

’ 


should not be 


said their action 


interpreted as mean 


ing that we accept Chancellor Brans 


i 


comb 5 


ues in the 
uld our decision 


views on the 1Ss 
ise. Nor sh 


} | 


understood as in any way approv 


ing the dismissal of Dean 


summ 
Nelson which dismissal we 


sider 


con 
to be unjust and ungracious.’ 

that the di 
mtinue to serve 


The prole ors added 
] 


vinity school “must « 
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realistically 
crisis 


to work 
solution of the 
South. This possibility 
has now been reopened by the uni- 
invitation to Mr 
and 
bachelor of divinity degree 

In Boston, Lawson said that while 


the church and 


toward a now 


besetting the 


Lawson to 
the 


versity s 


} 


finish his courses receive 


no ill-will toward any mem- 
ber ¢ the Vanderbilt 


he could not return to the university 


inder the 


he bore 
community,” 
terms ol compromise 


reached at the expense of Dean 
Nelson 

And 

Nelson has been appointed guest 
Princeton 
The new act- 
Vanderbilt divinity 
schoo! is Herman A. Norton, profes 


sor of church 


there the matter rests 
ot ecumenics at 
il Seminary 
of the 
history, one of four 


faculty members who did not follow 


Nelson's leadership in the protests 
much of the 
when the Lawson controversy 
Norton from the 
campus on chaplain’s duty with the 
National Guard 

Nevro 
from. the 


and resignations. For 
time 
raged was away 
Tennessee 


Che three students who 


withdrew divinity school 


plan to return, feeling that they now 

self 
prom 
decision, but 


so “with dignity and 


himself has 


reconsider his 


Lawson 


has mad 


degree 


no move to apply for his 
Vanderbilt 
return to Nashville as min 
ister of a Methodist church 


He Says he 


trom 


hopes to 


tangible gain 
that Vanderbilt 
lirst time, a 


Perhaps the only 
from the dispute is 
now has, for the pro 
cedure for handling discipline cases 
It includes trial by faculty members 
ind provisions for appeal and review. 
Lawson 
Che morale 
ty and students, the prestige 
Vanderbilt 


ave been hurt 


But the losses ol the 
will take 


} 
I 


case 
long to recover 
ot tacu 
and its financial well 
There are 
everal 


mayo! 


grants 
} 


been scheduled for this 


ir have been withdrawn 
n the was at its 
height, Everett 
ber of the 
said he Saw 
roads: “She must decide whether 


ill be 


igher learning or 


controversy 

Tilson, a former mem 
divinity faculty, 
Vanderbilt at the cross- 


S¢ hoc I 


her 


destiny that of a serious insti- 
a finishing 


Southern culture 


iftermath of the Lawson 


r road for Vanderbilt is 


likely to prove rocky 
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the NEW NEGRO on screen 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


whose art ld 


and abroad THI 


- rHE FILMS of the 1950s, including 
several Negroes 


people i 


presenting only 


or chiefly, colored ppear to 
gether as lovers, husbands and wives 


parents, and plain human beings 


with both significant attempts at 


realism, and even more significant 


heroic exaggeration. Several films of 


the period carry the implications of 


equality even further, treating the 


color of the characters as either inci 


dental, or as particular 


told 


inings. Ac« 


proof that 


being has more than 


the story 


’ 
oraing to 


segregated me 


this measure of significance, a modest 


Bright Road 1953 


inother 


littl 
may 


movie 
mark 


tormation ol 


point of trans 
the imagery of Negroes 
on screen (see “State of the Cinema 
Bright Road,’ in The Pre 
July 1953 


Made on a with i 
small cast (with a single white actor 
Bright Road but 
lefinitely, as far from the tl 
all-Negro films, 
ind The Green 
these had from 
one-reelers of the 
Adapted by Emmett 
Lavery from the book, See H 
They Run, by Mary Elizabeth Vro 
man, the film tells a simple story 

the regeneration of a back 
ward Philip Hepburn 
through the patience of a new teach- 
Dandridge 


YeCs? 
LTESSTi 


few studio sets 


moves, tentatively 
best of 1¢ 
Hallelujah 

Pastures 


advanced 


pre war 
(1929 
1936), as 
the comic-darky 
nickelode on era 


Sé h » boy 


er (Dorothy The plot is 


EDITORS 


hardly novel—except for the 
mental irre im f the skin 


of the 


romance 
ind == the 
Harry Belafonte 


screen rol But 


principal 
tirst 
1 ley 
in dey 
school children as childre 


Negro fami 
behaving as 


mentous novelty 
observing a 
mas dinnet 
lecent family may 


be h ive 


2 Polish 
family, dramatizir 


grant 
hypocrisy and pathos of an 

to Marry a prostitute da ighter 
life of respectability \ 
sion, with Paulette Godda 
1949 \ 


made two 


movie 


duced in 
} 


dan had 


cess 


perennial 
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In 1959 
Phi ip 
Johnny 
Frederick 
\ crucial 


iuminati 
} 


tne 
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cisms added heavily to the initial dif- 
ficulties of a work conceived by its 
composer as grand opera, forced by 
show-business into pres- 

and re- 
and pan- 
than 


conventions 
entation as musical comedy 
favorably by 


ceived Critics 


jandrums of drama, rathe 


music, 


[he separate songs of the score be- 
came popular favorites immediately. 
Ihe opera itself has risen to Ameri- 
glory and international emi- 

since its revival in 1940 
pruned of most of its sung recitatives 
and other operatic elements by 
Cheryl Crawford. This transforma- 
tion has been of decisive importance 
in the development of the form of 
musical theater that so far is the most 
original and vigorous 
the most desirably 


can 
nence 


if perhaps not 
serious—Ameri- 
the the 
stage. Ihe success of Porgy and Bess 


can contribution to arts of 
on stage, however, may be a leading 
factor in the manner whereby it was 
brought to the that has 
claims and 


racial dis 


screen 
old 


concerning 


raised some of the 
counter-claims 
paragement, as well as new criticisms 
of content and technique. 

In the Todd-AO screen for 
mat, the production by Samuel Gold 
wyn, directed by Otto Preminger, is 


huge 


massively static. The old problems 
operas are exaggerated, as 
the vitality of the Negro performers 
Dorothy 
Jr., and 


confined 


ol movie 


Poitier, 
Davis, 
is generally 


(including Sidney 
Dandridge, Sammy 


Pearl Bailey) 
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within elaborate theatrical settings. 
Except in one or two numbers, the 
gigantic images on screen overwhelm 
the magnificent music. The motion- 
less magnitude and almost palpable 
detail conflict with the demands for 
stylized unrealism inherent in the 
conception. And as movies character- 
istically eliminate the physical dis- 
tance from audience to performers, 
here, too, the distance in time essen- 
tial to the work is largely 
foreshortened. This Porgy and Bess, 
a climax of the representation of Ne- 
groes on very modern 
work, and its wide-screened, Techni 
colored, stereophonically sounded Ne 


lost or 


screen, 1S a 


groes are not so easily accepted as 
simply genre characters—as_ inten- 
tionally unrealistic as, say, the Italian 
Egyptians of Aida, or the French 
Spaniards of Carmen. This is at base 
failure of cinematic 
imagination, than of any 
lingering racial disrespect. By 1959, 
the same forces that had worked to 
bring Porgy and Bess to the screen 
had made the latter the 
likelihood. 


[here is an 
the miscasting of the 
bust, non-singing Sidney 
the role of the homely, 
Porgy (Robert McFerrin provides his 
dubbed-in Adele Addison 
does for Dorothy Dandridge as Bess) 
In the most practical terms of added 


more a 
however, 


surely 


lesser 
ironic significance in 
handsome, ro- 
Poitier in 
crippled 


voice, as 


testilies to 
his magnitude as a true star—that is 
change in 

Negroes. 


box-office insurance, lit 


so clear an evidence of 
popular 
Poitier is meant to be a star who does 


conceptions ol 


not appear in roles prepared to pro 
vide nearly equal 
facilities as possible for Negroes mak 


separate, but as 
ing use of the public 
In the purviews of politics and mar- 
ket research, the bloc of Negro con- 
sumers may have grown to a certain 
strategic grandeur. But aside from 
the few and minor producers of occa 
sional quickies for exclusively Negro 
audiences, have 
not been encouraged to purvey dis 
tinctively tickets entitling 
bearers to differently colored dreams 
in the theaters. The Negro stars be 
ginning to scintillate on screen in the 
1950s 1960s are 


imagination. 


movie industrialists 


colored 


and more than suc- 


cessful colored entertainers. They are 
becoming figures of vicarious asso- 


ciation, for others besides the Negro 
members of audiences. This develop 


ment, to be sure, is not unique to 
the screen, but is taking somewhat 
longer than in other areas of culture, 
popular or 

In sports, rausic, and even public 
affairs the heroicizing 
Negroes is so advanced as to suggest 
that the new movie stars are its bene 
ficiaries. The imagery of the Negro 
stars, as well as of Negro performers 
generally, follows upon the celebra- 
tion in the popular imagination of 
such figures as Jesse Owens, Joe 
Louis, and Jackie Robinson; Marian 
Anderson, Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington, and—for at one 
decade—Paul Robeson; George Wash- 
ington Carver and Ralph Bunche. It 
is revealing that a number of Negroes 
whose accomplishments lay outside 
the movies were subjects of biographi- 
cal or panegyrical films before there 
Negro movie heroes. The in- 
formation agencies of the govern- 
ment, for example, procuced in the 
1950s a series of short documentaries 
dealing with such 
Carver and Bunche, 
ington, 
derson, 


se.ect. 


process ol 


Louis 


least 


were 


personages as 

,0oker T. Wash- 
Edith Sampson, Marian An- 
and Louis Armstrong. 


Far more this 
context, however, are some examples 
of the peculiar “Somebody Story” ri 
tuals wherein the movies attempt to 
create myths—and usually succeed in 
confecting fables. The Jackie Robin 
(1951—with the athlete 
playing himself The Joe Louts 
Story (1953—with Wallace), 
dramatized—and sugared 

the careers of men who, perhaps 
more than any others in this century, 
personify the transformation of popu 
lar attitudes Negroes. St 
Louis Blues memorialized 
composer W. C (Nat “King 
Cole) respect but 
stupefying unrealism. In its course, it 
pointed emphatically to 
been the richest 
to popular culture: the 
ing from spirituals and 
in innumerable forms and idioms 


consequential in 


Son Story 
and 
( A yley 


inevitably 


towards 
(1958 

Handy 
with admirable 
what has 
Negro contribution 
rang 
blues to jazz 


music, 


Negro musicians have been essen 
tial figures in films since the 
duction of 
with 
the war, 


intro 
sound too often, to be 
mutilated dignit 
however, 
represented with fervent veneration, 
as of the highest priesthood of the 


sure, Since 


they have been 
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most sacred liturgies—f TI iE 


the main stream 


“including ‘The Glen PEOPLE'S 


Co 


including 


1954 l 


sy FORUM 


have been n 
have sought to fuse cinematogra 
jazz—beginning with Gjon peer: F . 
wie? the Bines (1946 Hitler in New York 


culmination that Dear Sirs 


While re: 


ching a 


the pictorial trea 
magazines ol | , Reynolds 
De mber 
stern § apotheosis ot “4 
: O LOOK al 
Festival, Jazz O» | mme reading 
(1960 I l citizer 


Negi CS l I ( 
; } 


yY inal 


oT 


he integ 


music of our e1 


lel! implication in the entir 
x of popular culture. And who 
lict with cert t' 

COI sequen 


rie icc { 
LIctiol 
imaginings 
es o} Neel 
V 


vectors 


reventing 


hero ition 
I nt the 


McReyr 


yhesies 
lreams can d 


u 


> 
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Brown, but I think the following quotation Dear Sirs: very detached and ironic in discussing twen 
ynstrate that you really misunder No doubt you know that Dr. Herman ty to sixty million deaths in nuclear wat 
Kahn The quotation is from the Kahn is traveling widely on a specch-making Eunice B. ARMSTRONG 
jacket of Herman Kahn's book On tour sponsored by the General Electric Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y 
’ lear War Company, the Rand Corporation, and other 
istened to Mr. Kahn's lecture institutions and organizations 
ate occasions, the secor Dr. Kahn says he has “a duty to change Protest Civil Defense 
own request. I ha er the atmosphere toward greater receptivity of 
Kahn's book. The lectu the idea of nuclear war.” He says he does 
' 


yok have done more to stimu not favor nuclear war but “wants people to Dear Sirs 


constructive thought on my part be more level-headed about its appropriate- of the most time and helpful of the 


wel ~— ds 
anything that has happened nce ness and aptness in some circumstances ¥ services 7 Pr las renderes 


i 
vd orld . ro } 
id of World War II. I urge a It won't be as bad as it is pictured by some, if 1 ent years was the publication of Sena 
o read it and particularly 1 

10 are involved in the formulation of 


1 who are 


it occurs in the next three years, but after tor ul blistering article vil Defense 
policy at the national level an that time the progress of technology may sillion Dollar Boondogl n your Dece 

responsible for the transformation of that 

pe licy into action 

“Although I realize that many persons 

gree with Kahn's thesis, I urge 

read what he has to say before 

iss judgment to describe the aims of the United States, 


create a much bigger and worse war issuc I hope the reprints 
Nonetheless we must learn to tolerate the hundreds of thousands 
idea.” ' 

Dr. Kahn says he would not presume, 


because of his ignorance and incompetence 


s book will influence history more nor would he presume to decide what the 
than any which I have read in the last failure to achieve these aims would result in ’ he are a ml ) ‘ why 
twenty years.” He says he is a strategist and this is not his is important ar t ? lly sound 
Ihe author of this comment: Harrison S$ his business Defense epartn t oO and the 
Brown Dr. Kahn made this joke: “It is possible, scientists wh et raint c for the 
Amrom H. Katz isn’t it, that parents will learn to love two Department ar ntirel in disclosing 
Los Angeles, Calif headed children twice as much?” He is that a civil ns yrogral integral 





NAZIS IN WEST GERMANY’S 
GOVERNMENT TODAY 


THE’ by Friedrich W. Jaeger 
CALIFORNIAN This article, by a West German author, is more than 


documented evidence of past Nazi activities of the men in 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauver’s cabinet. It is documented 
nce that their public pronouncements and activities 
DAY are o e identica pe at led to the rise c 
AY f th Jentical type that led to tt f 
: Na and Hitler. For those who depend on the daily 
Now in 2nd year er i e 
f aint ticle will come as somewhat of an eye-opener. So will tt 
oF proncens government and military positions, and the other artic 


A FASCIST VIEW OF THE EICHMANN CASE—This article, by Jack Edmund Nolan, is 
ing news magazine, Der Spiegel. The analysis concentrates on Der Spiegel’s 
It is a scholarly, yet frightening, expose of the nature of one important segme 

THE NAZIS’ GROWING POWER—The re-emergence of leading Nazi bankers and 
nomic control of West Germany today, and some reasons why West Germany 
short-term dollars than any other foreign country in the world. 

DWIGHT EISENHOWER SPEAKS!—These verbatim quotations from Eisenhower press 


and depressing. They are revelations because they have rarely, if ever, been 
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Ideology and Power 
by JACK BARBASH 


H™ IS A lecti books which 
have a comm« ut not exclu 
Sive concern with » ses and the 


evolution of ideoloy The most 


comprehensive is the massive two vol 
work by Carl L. Landauer, Eu 

1 History of Ide 

s. The massiveness 


fully matched by 


tual performance. This is a 


as theory 


examination of socialism 
and as politics. Socialism, for Land 
iuer, also mean icing its influen 
on Fascism and Communism in pow 
er. [Theodore Draper, in American 


Communisn Soviet Ru 
tinues his his | analvysi 
American st Party 


brings it up to 1929 


it 


| he exciteti 


S¢ 
4 


book (The Root imerican 


infuse the present work in 
degree Zbigniew Brzezinski 


hol irship and insights of 


t) has written 


actions between 


ROPEAN SOCIALISM 

OF IDEAS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Landauer. Two volumes. Universit 
of California Press. 1,894 pp. $2 

AMERICAN COMMUNISM AND SOVIET 
Russia, by Theodore Draper. Viking 
Press. 558 pp. $6.50 

Tue Soviet Bloc, UNITy AND CON 
FLICT, by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski 
Harvard University Press 


sa good de Ainitic 
re here t] 
$7.75. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICAN P< 
by David J]. Saposs. Public 


Press. 258 pp $5. 
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cal analysis. There is, of course, ideo- 
logical content in all idea systems, in 
the sense of a “class angle.”’ It is pre- 
cisely because the 


powe I program is 


theoretical analysis 
that Marx, has become an but 
not followed by 
Keynesism” nor Adam Smith 
followed by “Smithism.’ 

The Brzezinski can also 
be improved by directing attention to 
the claim which 
makes 
of “the 


ites no rival claims, even if the 


integral to the 
“ism” 
been 


Keynes has 


was 
definition 


invariably 


ideology 
to provide a total explanation 


nature of reality’ which toler- 
rival 
claim is a matter of accent and em 


} 
phasis 


Landauer probe s the wellsprings of 
Marxian great intel- 
lectual Environmentally and 
direct 
“realities of early cap 


socialism with 
powell 
intellectually, 


socialism was a 


response to the 
“reaction to the philos 
justified these realities 
\dam Smith and Ricar 


would have been no Marx, 


iStr 


analysis 
established 
Marx had 
in his investigation in the na 

And without the 
movement of Western 
hich came to be known 


methods of economi 
] 


whi the classicists had 


were an instrument which 
to us 
ture of capil ilism 
intellectual 
civilization w 
the Enlightenment there would 


been no M 
sm in Marx's day was in the main 


rxian socialism. So- 
umanitarianism in its 
effects 
relationships. 
which 
system 


con- 
the dehumanizing 
economi 

ie ultimate twist 
took as a 
run deeply in 


the classical liberal’s concern with the 


Marxian 


ot wer, itS origins 


} 
socialism 


inhumanity of man to man 
Landauer is at his best as he guides 
us through the intellectual paths that 
led to Marx and Engels, and the fork- 
of the Marx. Almost 
of the ingre Marxian s0- 
} 


sm owere derivative 


roads alter 
cients ol 
with the 

Marx 
with the t us 
lead him 


and “the elements of the 


pos 
did 


value to 


exception olf 


g profit rate 
business 
cy¢ le 


Marx's great achieve 
ment at “he w the 


mak 


first to 
component 
parts impressed 


upon whole generations of economists 


4 


the necessity of examining their insti 
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tutional presuppositions and upon 
generations of historians and sociolo- 
gists the significance, from the view- 
points of their own helds, of economic 
theory 

Marx was critically important, as 
Lanclauer tells us, in integrating the 
labor movement with socialism, and 
gave the European 
worker a sense of uplifting mission 
which no other “exploited” class had 
had. But for many of the same 
reasons Marx's emphasis on 


in so doing he 


ever 
class 
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the dominant 
American church. 
Frontiers in American 
should make Americans 
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Panic in Suburbia 
by Tom Burke 
Mo" Jones is the hero of Keith 


Wheeler's novel Peaceable Lane 
(Simon & Schuster. $4.50), and he is 
as nice a guy as you'll find on the 
streets of any typical American sub- 
urb from Scarsdale to Levittown 
He is an adman, but don’t let's be 
bigoted: Matt is one of the nice ones. 
He is a buddy to his young son, and 
he loves his wife. She is faithful, 
courageous, attractive, and she or- 
ganizes a mean car pool. 

Matt’s only real problems are 
mortgage payments, but all the fami- 
lies of Peaceable Lane have to deal 
with them. All eleven are typical ex- 
urbanites, friendly enough, though 
not particularly intimate; at least 
not until they hear that a Negro is 
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to buy one of the street's finest pic- 
tured-windowed homes. The pros- 
pect of shrunken property values gal- 
vanizes the Lane's residents to action. 
They meet, and after a good deal of 
quibbling and conscience-ridden 
speech-making, they agree to buy the 
house in question through a syndi 
cate deal. This must 
course: 


be done in se- 
the Lane has no re- 
covenant involving 
The deed must be signed by only 
one among them. A _ volunteer is 
called for, and Matt Jones heeds the 
call. 

With the help of a neighbor Matt 
collects the appointed sum from each 
resident and buys the house. Almost 
before he has pocketed the deed, all 
hell breaks loose. Mr. Barton, a Ne- 
gro lawyer and professional “block- 
buster,” hears of the deal; he at- 
tempts to spread panic in the Lane, 
in order to force the whites out, buy 
their homes for a and resell to 
members of hand 
some profit. Matt is beaten up by 
Barton's henchmen. His 
has been bothering him, and it nags 
intolerably when he learns that the 
Negro who would have become his 
next-door neighbor is other 
than Lamar Winter, his ad agency's 
top artist, and a man with whom he 
has worked, lunched, and joked for 
years. After a long session of what 
Matt’s advertising colleagues might 
refer to as 
cides to 


Winter. 


The artist chip on his 
shoulder the size of a telephone pole, 
and when he moves in, Peaceable 
Lane gives him something of the 
fight he has been aching for. The 
street Owns a community swimming 
pool for residents; a bigoted house- 
orders it drained after Winter 
takes his wife and nine-year-old son 
for a summer afternoon dip. Barten’s 
“blockbusting” techniques culminate 
in violence that both Win- 
ter and his white neighbors 
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his own race at a 
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Carries a 


wile 
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And then, quite suddenly, novelist 
Wheeler snuffs the fuse he 
set to burning so steadily toward the 
Peaceable Lane powder keg. When 
another of the residents prepares to 
turn tail and run, Winter 
house as well. He names Matt Jones 
as manager of the property, thereby 
defeating Barton's ‘“blockbusting” 
tactics. But just when the Lane will 


out has 


buys that 
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